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THE HEGELIAN CONCEPTION OF THOUGHT. I. 

IT is my purpose in the following pages to examine the con- 
cept of thought as the ultimate category, in the form in 
which it appears among Hegelians who, like Green, reduce ex- 
istence to a timeless content of knowledge. Certain difficulties 
which connect themselves with the relation in which this thought 
stands to human thinking, I shall for the present pass by, 
although they are of considerable importance for the understanding 
of the Hegelian position. When thought is identified with re- 
ality, it is, we may agree, not our thought which is meant ; reality 
extends far beyond this, and our thought only represents or re- 
produces it imperfectly. But, if we take this knowledge of ours, 
and think of it as extended and deepened until it is coextensive 
with the universe, we shall have the thought which Hegelianism 
has in mind. And there is a sense, at least, in which I agree at 
once that this is true. The universe, that is, which we know, or 
which we can conceive ourselves as capable of knowing, is the 
real universe, and it is, therefore, intelligible and rational. This, 
I take it, is all that common sense would care to assent to in the 
Hegelian formula ; ' thought is reality ' would mean to it only 
this : that thought is true of reality. The reality of the content 
of knowledge does not, however, enable us to pass at once to the 
conclusion that reality exists in the same form which is rep- 
resented by my thought of it. If we press the statement that our 
thought is a reproduction of reality, then a certain distinction has 
to be drawn between my thought as a reproduction and the reality 
which is reproduced ; 1 and we cannot argue directly from one to 
the other. It may be, of course, that the object, like the thought 

•As this statement might give rise to controversy which I cannot here go into, I will 
say that I mean by it nothing more, essentially, than is admitted in such quotations as 
the following : " Nature, as a determinate order of phenomena, exists independently 
of the conceptions of nature as gradually formed by any of us." (Green, Vol. II, 
p. 93. ) " Our conception, so far as adequate, is a repetition of the act of such a per- 
fect intelligence." {Ibid., p. 90.) "Thought indeed, is limited in this sense, that 
the knowable world exists independently of our knowledge of it." (Caird, Spinoza, 
P- 3I3-) 
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of mine which knows it, is itself a thought experience, but it also 
is conceivable that it should be some form of experience which is 
not what we commonly know as thought. 

There can be no doubt that the significance which the term 
' thought ' bears in ordinary usage, implies a direct contrast with 
the sensational or immediate element of experience ; and the 
natural disinclination to identify reality with ' thought ' in this 
popular sense is so strong, that a theory which made the identifi- 
cation, might almost be left to go to pieces of itself. We might, 
however, refuse thus to drop sensation out of existence, and 
might regard it as combined in some way with thought in a con- 
crete experience, while still retaining ' thought ' as the least mis- 
leading term by which to characterize the combination. I shall, 
therefore, consider these two possible theories apart. 

It is not easy to determine just what Green understands by 
' thought.' In one place he seems definitely to incline to the 
opinion that thought always requires a material of sense, and 
that, accordingly, before man made his appearance, events " ex- 
isted in relation to a present sensibility (in God), a sensibility of 
which that in us is in some way a reproduction." 1 But in spite 
of such a passage as this, by far the greater number of his utter- 
ances give a wholly different impression as regards the reality of 
sentience. " Psychical events," he says, " really are knowable 
relations." 2 He speaks of the " point of resolving the reality of 
things into relations ;" 3 and of " an appearance which to be appre- 
hended at all must be apprehended as a relation, and which anal- 
ysis reduces to relations and nothing else." 4 " Relations form 
the nature of feeling." 5 It is hardly necessary to quote further ; 
similar expressions may be found in his pages almost without limit. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression from such passages that 
the position towards which Green is at least all the time gravita- 
ting, is definitely this : that reality is nothing but a system of re- 
lations. An object appears at first to be a solid thing set off by 
itself. Really, as we soon discover, such an isolation is im- 
possible. Each element that we can distinguish in the object 

> Vol. II, p. 77. *Ibid., p. 513. 

"Vol. I, p. 443- 5/^., p. 378. 

3 Ibid., p. 499. 
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melts away from its apparent independence into a series of con- 
nections with the rest of the world, and this series never can 
reach an end until the whole universe is exhausted. We must 
assume that knowledge is of reality ; and the growth of knowledge 
means nothing but this constant absorption into a larger net- 
work of relations. Nothing is absolute and independent ; just as 
soon as it is examined, instead of merely being taken as it comes, 
it is seen to be infected by relations, and it is what it is, not 
through itself, but only by reason of these relations which ex- 
tend beyond it, and which are constitutive of its very nature. 
We thus have a conception in which God and nature are iden- 
tical, as a system of abstract interconnections. 

It is important to notice that this conception is based chiefly 
on an analysis of the knowledge of objects, and so applies first 
of all and most easily to the external world. When we turn to 
the existence of human selves, the scheme begins to run less 
smoothly. Even if a thing can be constituted by relations, it is 
impossible to identify a thing with a self, though it be no more 
than a human self. The reader can hardly fail to notice how 
this problem is uniformly thrown in as a comparatively unim- 
portant adjunct after the main argument is concluded : now that 
our conception of reality is established on transcendental grounds, 
the Hegelian appears to say, it may be well to add that human 
lives are a partial reproduction of this absolute thought, after a 
manner which no doubt is inexplicable, but which, as a matter of 
fact, it seems necessary to admit. But this is to avoid the problem 
instead of solving it. The existence of the sensation, as an ob- 
jective quality, it is a comparatively simple matter to resolve into 
a relation to the human organism, 1 because we can thus push 
the difficulty a step further back ; but when we have got the sen- 
sation as a subjective fact of feeling, it is much less easy to get 
rid of. We can say that sensation is no element in perception, 8 
i. e., the percept, 3 by taking advantage of the scientific notion of 

•Dewey, Mind, Vol. XI, p. 6; Green, Vol. I, p. 206. 

*Caird, Mind, Vol. VIII, p. 548. 

•Sensation may be spoken of as no element in perception proper even if we 
mean only that it is not there as sensation, recognized as such. But that there is in 
perception the immediate element which we can afterwards identify as sensational, I 
do not see how it is possible to deny. 
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the world from which sensations are eliminated as purely sub- 
jective ; but sensations have not been done away with altogether, 
they have only been pushed over into another realm. However, 
the sensation is itself, of course, a fact in the universe, which in 
point of actuality has its relationships to other things ; and we 
have only to go on and suggest that the notion that an event in 
the way of sensation is something over and above its conditions, 
may perhaps only be a " mistake of ours arising from the fact 
that we feel before we know what the reality of the feeling is, 
and hence continue to fancy that the feeling is really something 
apart from its conditions," x and our purpose is accomplished. 

This argument is, I think, its own condemnation, and I do not 
know that any one would be inclined to repeat it at the present 
day. 2 The statement that a determinate sweetness is constituted 
by its relation to other flavors 3 appears, indeed, to the unin- 
structed mind, as little less than meaningless. To be sure, the 
sensation is describable only by using relational terms ; it 
has, as a matter of fact, all these relations to other facts in the 
universe, and the more we are able to discover of them, the more 
we know about the sensation. But that red is nothing but its re- 
lations to blue and green, which, again, are nothing but their 
relations to red and to one another, is a position which is too 
evidently produced by the exigencies of a theory to permanently 
satisfy anybody. But the fact that Green apparently found him- 
self impelled to the hopeless attempt to eliminate the fact of 
feeling from the universe must have some explanation, and we 
may best understand it by going on to consider more in detail 
the different meanings of the term 'thought' 

There are three general ways in which we commonly use the 
word 'thought.' There is, first, the process of thinking. This is 
a process in the life history of an individual subject, and I shall 
always try to call it thinking, or judgment, as opposed to the 
content of thought. Within the general limits of judgment, how- 
ever, there is another distinction — that between thinking proper 

■Vol. II, p, 190. Cf. also p. 186, and Vol. I, pp. 282, 412, 415, 444. 
2 Cf. Mackenzie, Mind, Vol. V, p. 404 : "I suppose no Idealist denies that there 
are immediate data of sense. ' ' 
3 Green, Vol. I, p. 36. 
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and perception ; and it is only in the more restricted meaning, 
where the element of sense-perception is lacking, that the word 
is popularly understood. Then again, there is the use of the 
term in which it stands for abstract thought, i. e., thought rela- 
tions or concepts. Such thought universals we commonly deny 
to have any existence as such in the real world. There is no 
such thing, e. g., as a man in general, or as whiteness in general, 
but only men and whitenesses. But in thinking we do not make 
use simply of concepts ; we also are able to think of the concrete 
world of reality to which these concepts are supposed in some 
way to apply. It is the difference between thinking concretely 
and thinking abstractly. Such realities we are not, indeed, for 
the most part, ready to speak of as thought ; rather they are re- 
alities which we think about ; they do, however, form the content 
of thought, and so the distinction needs to be recognized. When 
now the word is used without explanation, it is popularly under- 
stood to refer, as I have said, to the act of thinking, as something 
which goes on in the head without the accessories of sensation, or, 
for the most part, without any acute feeling, and which is then 
expressly distinguished from the real world. Reality has, it is 
felt, far more body and color to it than this faded reproduc- 
tion, or than the abstract relations which we identify with 
thought. But, setting aside the question of the reality of the ex- 
ternal world, ' thought ' is not even an adequate description of our 
own lives. I can think, e. g., about an experience which I had 
an hour ago, but I recognize at once a distinction between the 
experience, which as an experience is now past and gone, and 
my thought about it ; and while the former may, of course, have 
been itself a thought experience, it was by no means necessarily 
so. It is, accordingly, not at all safe to infer at once that what- 
ever we can know is itself thought or knowledge. It is such a 
fallacy that underlies the assumption that, unless reality is 
thought, it must be unknowable ; a sensation is not, in the 
ordinary sense, a thought, but we can nevertheless understand 
what we mean by a sensation, can know it and think it. And 
to argue the other way, and maintain that our ability to think 
a sensation is proof that sensation and thought are the same, is 
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to run the risk of confusing the meaning of our terms. Experi- 
ence, in other words, is a more inclusive term than thought, and 
for the sake of clearness any attempt to identify them without 
careful explanation is to be deprecated. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to identify them must have some 
real basis, and that basis is the presence, in every intelligible form 
of experience, of thought in its secondary sense, i. e., of relations. 
I do not mean to assert that feeling is always relational, but feel- 
ing which is not relational does not enter into experience. In 
any true experience a relation of elements — though of course it 
is not necessary that they should be felt as relations — can always 
be detected on examination. This statement may need to be 
qualified later, but for the present it may stand. This, however, 
not only does not imply, but it excludes, the notion that relations 
are the sole reality. The very concept, as we use it practically, 
involves two points which are taken as fixed, and the transition 
by the mind from one of these to the other ; something, there- 
fore, must be given originally, or the process of transition cannot 
take place. It is true that if we take this given element as 
intelligible in itself, and possessing in its own right an absolute 
existence, we speedily find ourselves in trouble ; in our mature 
judgments the given material can itself be analyzed, and relations, 
the products of past judgments, discovered in it ; and however 
far back we go, it is impossible, without getting outside every- 
thing that has significance for our experience, to discover that 
which is just a bare and homogeneous fact with no distinctions 
presented in it of any sort. Even if we could suppose such bare 
sensations to exist, we should be at a standstill, for they never 
could sum themselves together into a whole ; and it is, therefore, 
only when the sensation has already made its appearance as a 
related event in a whole of experience, that it can be put to any 
use in our theories. But, when we have admitted that we cannot 
get anything in experience which is not related, we are as far as 
ever from having relations by themselves ; go back as far as we 
may, such a conception is a contradiction in terms. 

This given element in experience we may call 'sensation.' 
Strictly, of course, in the vast majority of cases, what we speak 
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of as directly seeing or feeling is not mere sensation, but a com- 
plex perception ; pure sensation is hardly more than a limiting 
term. We may use the word, however, in a loose way, to stand 
for anything that is given immediately, without calling for reflec- 
tive relational thinking; this element of immediacy, of direct 
presence to feeling, is the essence of the term, however much 
there may be involved besides. The result seems to be that 
neither sensation nor relations can be reduced one to the other. 
Thought, the transition from one point to another, requires material 
to mediate, while, on the other hand, that which is purely imme- 
diate, which has no relation at all to other things, is unthinkable, 
and if it exists, at least does not exist in a connected experience 
such as ours. This is of course where Kant left the matter, and 
as it stands, it involves a fatal dualism, besides giving rise in its 
Kantian form to a host of further questions before it can be inter- 
preted. I will mention only one of these difficulties, a difficulty 
which has been raised in connection with the later developments 
of Kantian doctrine. Any experience, we are told, in order to be 
experience in a true sense, must necessarily show certain thought 
relations within it. Causation, e. g., is one of these necessary 
constituents of experience, without which it cannot exist. Now 
in the first place, it is of course evident that there is much of our 
experience in which the causal connections are not definitely 
recognized as such, and it may accordingly be asked how causa- 
tion can be a category of experience, when we are not conscious 
of it. To this it may be answered that the connection is there 
implicitly, and in certain cases this may be satisfactory, but it is 
not so clear that it always will suffice. For instance, I lie on my 
back and watch a cloud as it floats in the sky, my consciousness 
being absorbed in the visual image that presents itself to me. Now, 
so far as appearance goes, all we have here is a mere picture 
with no connections revealing themselves within it apart from 
spatial connections. If, however, an element can come into our 
consciousness only as it sets up a causal relationship to other 
things, it would seem impossible to isolate sensuous objects in 
this way, as we certainly seem to do, especially at times when 
we have no active interest in them and they do no more than 
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make a recognizable impression on our senses. It may be said 
that such objects mean nothing to us except as we go on fur- 
ther and connect them in some way with the rest of our experi- 
ence ; and again, it may be said, that really they do have a causal 
connection with the rest of the world, which we are compelled to 
recognize as soon as we begin to think about it, and attempt an 
explanation. But this hardly meets the point at issue. We are 
not called upon to explain anything unless we so desire, and, 
meanwhile, so far as their existence in our experience is con- 
cerned, they do seem to be without causal connection with other 
things ; and it is the possibility of this which is denied. Or, 
again, we may ask in what sense the necessity of a causal con- 
nection has any meaning if it is not a definite and true connec- 
tion ; and yet objects in our experience of whose causal relations, 
we are ignorant, and to which we give relations that are quite 
false, are obviously very numerous. 

I have chosen this particular point because it illustrates the 
necessity of distinguishing carefully between experience, and the 
thought content in experience which represents the universe ; 
and it is only to the latter that the Hegelian argument will apply 
strictly and without forcing. We cannot start from this, how- 
ever, and neglect entirely the aspect of thought as itself an ex- 
perience, or we shall be at once involved in ambiguities. Let us, 
then, approach the question first from the psychological side, and 
look at 'thought' as thinking, a process within human experience, 
which is only an inconsiderable portion of the universe at large. 
This is the side from which we get the antithesis between thought 
and sensation as equally necessary elements in experience ; and 
it was only Green's adoption of the absolute standpoint, to the 
exclusion of any adequate recognition of the psychological, which 
made it possible for him to minimize the sense element in the 
way he did. 

But now in so far as sense and thought are both alike psycho- 
logical categories, which it is impossible to merge in one, we can- 
not be content to leave them merely side by side, as having 
a purely factual connection. Since we do actually distinguish 
them, and as they thus stand for separate factors in our lives, there 
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must be something in the nature of a psychological reason for 
this ; and a reason can only take the form of finding some unity 
which is large enough to include them both. Now biology 
points unmistakably to the solution of the problem. Thought, 
from the biological standpoint, cannot possibly be regarded as 
an end in itself, but only as a function of the whole active life 
process. 1 It is, indeed, quite evident that no merely static con- 
dition can serve to relate two things which stand out obstinately 
each for its own individuality ; they can lose their isolation 
only by entering into a process which shall utilize them both 
without destroying their individual characteristics. This process 
we shall name ' activity,' and originally it is activity in the most 
literal sense — bodily activity. For psychological theory, the 
original datum is the organism already struggling to maintain 
and develop itself. It is from this that the life of conscious ex- 
perience is slowly differentiated. It comes into being through 
the very heat of the conflict. If the activity of the organism were 
perfectly habitual, it would go on forever with at most a minimum 
of consciousness. But no such unimpeded action, in our world 
at least, is possible, and the process of conscious judgment is the 
bridge which carries us over the obstructions which our life ac- 
tivity is constantly running up against, and which adjusts it to 
new conditions. 

It is not my purpose now to establish this in detail, but only to 
point out some of the main principles which it involves. And 
without attempting to penetrate too far back into historic origins, 
let us take an example which is less ambiguous. A savage, we 
will say, is hungry, and he casts about him for some means to 
satisfy his hunger. He keeps a lookout till he catches sight of an 
animal, picks up a stone, and knocks his game over. Such a pro- 
cess involves at least two judgments, but the judgments are plainly 
explicable, not by reference to themselves, but to the activity of eat- 
ing which they subserve. The whole train of events is, indeed, the 
activity of eating in its various stages. Already, from the biolog- 
ical standpoint, the organism is acting along this particular line 

1 In my psychology of experience I am indebted most of all to Professor Dewey, 
whom I follow pretty closely in the next three pages. 
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from the very start ; otherwise there would be no conceivable 
reason why the animal or the stone should have attracted notice, 
rather than a tree or a cloud. Now, of course, if the savage had 
had his game already in hand, the process would have been 
greatly simplified ; he would only have had to go ahead and eat, 
without the necessity of thinking or judging about it at all. But 
there was a difficulty in securing his food which had to be over- 
come before his impulse could be fully carried out. In the pro- 
cess of overcoming this obstacle, two new factors make their 
appearance. There must be, on the one hand, some idea of what 
it is that he wants, some recognition of the end towards which his 
activity is tending. Such an end may be present with any de- 
gree of clearness, from a mere vague feeling of want, to a definite 
consciousness, but, if we are to get outside the realm of purely 
habitual action, it still must be present in some form or other. 
This end represents what, in its more elaborately defined 
stage, we call the concept. The savage has such a concept to 
guide him — the concept of an animal, perhaps, or, it may be 
merely of food, of something to eat — but it is this guiding end 
which lays hold of the image of the animal when it actually pre- 
sents itself, brings it into clear consciousness and retains it there, 
while all other objects simply pass before his vision unheeded. 
The concept, accordingly, is general ; it is not a particular animal 
in a particular place, for that is just what is wanting now, while 
as a remembrance of some particular animal in the past it is use- 
less to satisfy present hunger. It is only an abstract schema, 
constructed for the purpose of catching in its net the actual ap- 
pearance when it comes along — an appearance which in many of 
its characteristics may be quite different from the image held in 
the mind, but which at least possesses among its qualities the 
important one of satisfying hunger. The object, or percept, thus 
supplies the other and complementary factor in the process. The 
end presupposes for its carrying out the necessary means, and it 
is the percept which represents the means for which we have been 
hunting. In the example which has been given, a second judg- 
ment needs to intervene before this means can be utilized ; we 
have, again, the concept — here the end is the capture of the game 
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— leading the savage to notice and pick up the stone. The whole 
series of acts, however, is bound organically together as in es- 
sence a single act — the satisfying of the instinct of hunger. 

Now it will be noticed that, in perception, the object seems to 
be given to us directly and instantaneously. It is true that we 
can take the percept and analyze it into relations, but this is some- 
thing that we do not actually do, or need to do, at the time. In 
the object, i. e., we recognize the stimulus which is able to set off 
our pent-up activity, and provide it with the conditions necessary 
for its satisfactory completion ; and this is only possible as the ob- 
ject stands for that activity to which it leads, and which, for the 
object to be recognized, must already be familiar to us in its per- 
formance, and consequently in no need of reflective interpretation. 
The percept stands, then, for our past activities, in so far as these 
can be summed up, recognized, and used, without calling for 
analysis by thought. While, however, such a ' given ' object 
seems to be independent of thought, in reality, as has just been 
said, it has incorporated into its structure a long series of pre- 
ceding acts of judgment. All the elements and relations which 
are combined in any object that we 'see' in the outer World, 
and which, if we stop to think about it, we are able to detect, 
have formed the material of previous judging experiences, and 
now can be taken for granted because they have served their pur- 
pose in setting up habits of action, which go off without the need 
of reflective thought. The simplest percept of which we can con- 
ceive, stands for the bringing to consciousness of the stimulus to 
that simplest form of action with which we have to think the or- 
ganism as originally endowed. In the need of modifying this 
activity to meet new conditions, the percept becomes gradually 
more complex, until at last we have passed from the mere sense 
of something existing to the finished product in which the most 
exact knowledge is incorporated. But, throughout, the stuff of 
which the object is made can be carried back, on the psycholog- 
ical side, to our reactions towards it. The stone means to the 
savage something to throw, the tree something from which to 
make his arrows and canoe ; and that which has no relation to 
his life at all will simply be ignored. 
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So far, then, we have not left the realm of psychology, and 
what we afterwards come to call the individual's experience. 
There is as yet no objective world as distinct from the sub- 
jective; objects are only the incentives, or stimuli, to organic 
activities, and have their meaning solely in terms of these. And 
we may notice that, simply as elements in such an organic experi- 
ence, nothing can be isolated ; everything must have a causal, or 
perhaps better a teleological, relation to the end which the or- 
ganic activities represent. Otherwise there is no way in which 
they could get an entrance into the conscious life at all and be 
recognized. Sound would not be heard, color would not be 
seen, if sound and color did not somehow enable the organism to 
hold its own in relation to the conditions that surround it. In 
this sense, then, no experience is possible which is not a con- 
nected, a categorized experience. But this is plainly not equiv- 
alent to the connected thought-world which the Hegelian has in 
mind when he speaks of the categories as constituting reality, and 
within which the individual experience forms the' merest item. 
The connections in this latter world are altogether different ; the 
important relations of the stone are not its teleological relations 
to the pursuit of game, but relations which we only discover by 
patching together a large number of elements, which, as parts of 
our experience, are scattered and diverse. We have, conse- 
quently, to consider more closely the transition to this new point 
of view. 

At the stage of development which civilized man at least has 
attained, an object is still an actual or a possible means to the 
fulfilling of some life process, whose appearance as an element in 
our consciousness is- capable of psychological explanation ; but 
it also is popularly supposed to be a good deal more than this. 
It is supposed to be a fact in the objective world, independent of 
our private experience, with relationships to countless other facts, 
some of which, indeed most of which, have never entered into 
our experience at all. As we come to set our own activities be- 
fore consciousness as a distinct object of knowledge, the means 
which we utilize in their accomplishment are gradually distin- 
guished, as having an existence other than their existence for us. 
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The coming to a recognition of this independent world has, of 
course, a psychological history, which it is not necessary here to 
go into ; it is enough to point out the new meaning which the 
word ' activity ' now has to assume. We have passed from the 
biological realm into the realm of spirit, and in this realm the 
conscious life, including knowledge, is no longer merely a means 
to the physiological life of the organism, which would be super- 
fluous if the organism had not met with an obstruction, but it is 
the real essence of the act. The important thing is no longer 
getting something done, but doing it consciously, with a full ap- 
preciation of its bearings and consequences. The act as physical, 
the satisfying of hunger or any other bodily demand, is now a 
secondary matter ; our act takes its place in a universe, and it is 
no longer merely the relation of the object to the maintenance of 
our organic life in which we are interested, but the relation of our 
whole life activity to this more inclusive world. And since we 
can know this world only in so far as it reveals itself to us in the 
objects of our knowledge, the existence of these objects on their 
own account, as opposed to their merely practical and teleological 
relation to our physical lives, is a part of their immediate con- 
cern for us. 

If we keep in mind this distinction between the object as it en- 
ters into our limited life of immediate experience, and the object 
as it exists in a world which we reconstruct indirectly by thought, 
and whose connections are independent of our practical teleology, 
we shall be able to resolve some of the obscurities which have 
already been referred to. When we say that the causal relation 
is necessary to constitute the world of experience, we need to 
separate carefully between the real world which we know to be 
related, and the knowledge of this world which we possess ; and 
again, between the connections as they objectively exist, and the 
teleological connections within the organic experience which I call 
mine. This latter sense is the only one in which it seems to me 
to be strictly defensible to say that the constitution of experience 
necessitates the category of cause. And what it means is this : 
experience is essentially purposive ; we are acting constantly for 
the carrying out of ends, and this end of action serves as a unity 
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to bind the elements of our consciousness together. When, for 
example, the savage kills his game, the throwing of the stone, 
and the animal's death do not stand side by side as isolated facts ; 
the presence of the intention to kill, as a governing end, brings 
the successive steps in its accomplishment into relation, as caus- 
ally connected. And since all normal experience is thus teleo- 
logical, it also may be said to be, implicitly and in point of fact, 
categorized as causal. Now even in this sense an object which 
enters into experience is not always causally connected. It is 
true that the perception of objects must be related ultimately to 
our organic life, but after we have once learned to perceive, we 
shall have many perceptions which do not play an immediate part 
in this. Such are the mere sense images of our idle moments, 
which we do not wish to use for any purpose, but recognize be~ 
cause we have learned to do so in the past. In point of fact, 
however, it is not these teleological connections which the Hegel- 
ian commonly has in mind, but rather the real connections of the 
world of science, which, for the most part, never get included at 
all within the unity of our subjective ends. But in that case it 
seems to me impossible to maintain, with any plausibility, that 
the causal category is necessary to constitute an object for ex- 
perience. Objects enter into our experience continually whose 
causal relationships are to all seeming absolutely ignored. There 
may be relations which we afterwards come to know as necessary 
to the existence of the real object, but they cannot be necessary 
for the experience within which the object is represented, if in 
that experience they are entirely wanting. Strictly the Hegelian 
can only mean that things in their existence are not conceivable 
apart from these relations — a very different thing. An object may 
enter into my experience, and I may choose to accept it as it 
comes, and not go beyond the bare fact of its presenting itself; 
but if I do think about it, and try to understand it, then I must 
seek to put it in causal relationship to the rest of the world. The 
necessity is only a necessity in case we attempt an intellectual 
construction of reality ; it does not mean that the causal connec- 
tion is always present in the object as a part of our experience, 
but only that the object is not ultimately thinkable, except as we 
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think it as existing under the relation which we call ' cause.' For 
our experience there may be no such connection discoverable ; 
for our thought, even, it may be — indeed it most frequently is — 
nothing more than a demand for connection, 1 the mere schema of 
causality, which we are entirely unable to fill in with definite 
knowledge. It is only as regards the universe of reality that we 
can say without reservation, that the very existence of an object 
involves its causal relationship to the rest of the world ; and this 
is very different from anything we ordinarily mean by experience, 
and should be kept distinct from it. And with this, it may be 
noticed, the peculiar advantage which is claimed for Hegelianism, 
and that which distinguishes it as a system, is gone. Hegelian- 
ism as such is based upon the essential convertibility of existence 
for knowledge, and existence for experience, so that the universe 
is in no sense a reality which is brought home to us by a thought 
distinct from it, and so liable to be mistaken about its object, but 
it is in its only possible meaning immediately present in the very 
thought experience which constitutes our lives. In this ever 
present reality there are no divisions to be healed, and, since it is 
given immediately, there are no doubts about it possible, unless 
we doubt existence itself. But now all that we can say, at best, 
is this : that if we are to get a satisfactory theory of the true 
nature of things, we must admit the real application to them of 
certain fundamental categories which our thought makes use of 
in trying to explain the world ; and this, in principle, is not differ- 
ent from the method which every philosophy must adopt. 

(To be concluded. ) 

A. K. Rogers. 

1 "It is simply that system of things, conceived explicitly, of which there must 
already have been an implicit conception in order that the event might be regarded as 
a change, and thus start the search for a cause." Green, Vol. I, p. 128. 



